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Right Hon. CHARLES JENKANSOW: 


SIR, 


HE ſphere in which you move, and the part which you take, 
in the government of this country, render any apology for this 
addreſs totally unneceſſary. The ſurpriſe, if it occaſions any, ſhould 
not be at the thing itſelf, but that public addreſſes to you have not been 
made before, and often, Men of leſs importance in the ſtate, have 
been brought before the tribunal of the public, their conduct has been 
examined with freedom, and cenſured with fpirit, for meaſures over 
which they have had leſs influence than you have over our public 
councils, How you have eſcaped, I ſhall not at preſent give myſelf 
much trouble we explain ; though, were I to indulge in that theme, I 
ſhould aſcribe it to your early knowledge of the mnt 4 of the 
preſs. 

If 1 miſtake not, you were eſteemed an uſeful typographical commits 
at the Oxfordſhire election, in the year 1754; when you inked your 
virgin pen in ſupport of the Whig intereſt. A dinner at the late Lord 
Harcourt's ſecond table, was not unuſual. And when his Lordſhip 

and his friends had dined, you wete ſometimes called in; and from 
the converſation of the company, and being a young man of pliable no- 
tions, you received, with a never-failing bending acquieſcence, thoſe 
hints which you afterwards worked up for the preſs, 
B Early 
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Early habits are not ſoon worn off ; the Cacoethes Scribendi laid the 
foundation of your preſent opulence. I believe, Sin, that you are the 
firſt writer who can boaſt of ſuch ample rewards! - Mr. Addifon, with 


his evidences er, and Mr. Gibbon with his evidences againf, the 


Chriſtian religion, met with none ſuch, And Mr. Burke, whoſe ge- 
nius, judgment, and knowledge, all defcriptions of men will allow, 
yield te none of the preſent age, compared to you, has been but a 


bungler in worldly purſuits. He has written for general uſe—you for 


your own. The temporary object, and not the principle of the thing, 
always directed your attention, and guided your pen. Accordingly, in 
a ſhort; period after the Oxfordſhire election, we ſaw you ſupporting, I 
mean with- your pen, the Whig Adminiſtration of the late Duke of 
Newcaſtle, 

When the Great Miniſter of that Fo ordered thoſe Dutch mites 
veſſels to be taken, which were carrying aſſiſtance to the enemy, you. 
wrote a pamphlet, entitled, A Diſcourſe on the Condutt of. the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain in reſpect to Neutral Nations; k approving to the, 
extent, and defending to the wtmoſt, thoſe captures. Lord Harcourt 
finding you on all occaſions apt, but knowing that Mr. Pitt truſted, 
as little to the preſs for the applauſe due to his conduct, as he did to. 
parliament for the approbation of it ; his Lordſhip took you to his 
friend, the late Mr, Grenville, then Treaſurer of the Navy; to whom. 
he kindly and cordially recommended you, as deſerving of ſomething, 
for writing the pamphlet; and who might, in that line, (for Lord 
Harcourt never meant more). be uſeful to government. Mr. Grenville, 
at his Lordſhip's requeſt, mentioned the matter to the Duke of New- 
caſtle. The old Whig had a great deal of the milk of human kind- 


neſs in his nature; but there being at that time no little /ize cure va- 


cant, he gave you a penſion of two hundred pounds per annum; 
which, I am informed, vou ſtill continue to receive, | 
From 


* This pamphlet has bcen lately reprinted, together with the ſeveral treaties to which 
it refers, by J. Debreit, in Piccadilly, 


” 
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From this ſketch of your juvenile perfermances, I with to make a 


| ſhort digreſſion, reſpecting the preſent day, Having been accuſtomed 


to ſee my country in the zenith of glory, under the guidance of that 


| Great Miniſter whoſe magnanimity you induſtriouſly vindicated in the 


above-mentioned' pamphlet, I lament, in tears, her fallen condition; 
under a zew ſyſtem of ſecret and unreſponſible influence: Nor is it with 


any abatement of the fame ſorrow, that I likewiſe lament, that you 


did not take with you into power, the principle and opinions of that 
great miniſter, with regard to Holland; the very point on which you 
had defended him. The councils of his preſent Majeſty, having by 
a barbarous wantonneſs, added the enmity of nation to nation againſt 
us, the accumulation of Holland (to ſpeak of it in the mildeſt terms) 
was impolitic, unneceſſary, and unnatural, Mr. Pitt ſeized the Dutch 
merchantmen, it is true, but he did not go to war with the State. He 
was too great a politician, not to know the error, or as he would have 
called it, the znfanity of ſach a war. His adminiſtration was ſtained 
by no prerile paſſions. 

Upon your introduction into. the Secretary's office, under Lord 
Holdernefſe, no matter whether by the ſolicitation of your mother, 
or any other ſolicitation, is not material; we do not find by the 
red book, that his Lordſhip efteemed your abilities equal to thoſe 
of an ordinary clerk, on the eſtabliſnment; for we ſaw you in the 
office, only as a ſupernumerary; It does not appear that you had 
the leaſt connection with Mr. Pitt's office, That great man was 
rarely deceived in his ſubalterns; he choſe for himſelf. But when 
Lord Bute ſucceeded Lord Holderneſſe, we ſaw you taken into 


confidence; and when his Lordſhip ſtepped into the Treaſury, he 


took you in his hand. It was ſaid at the time, that Mr. Samuel 
Martin and yourſelf (both under the greateſt obligations to the Duke 


of Newcaſtle aye the Whigs) were his Lordſhip's miners, in that 
memorable 
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memorable axplabcn of the Whig intereſt, which began with the 
diſmiſſion of Mr. Legge. 

| Your gftroitneſs in reſcuing Lord Bute from the diſtreſs and difficul- 
ties into which his own indiſcretion and precipitate promiſes to the city 
of London had plunged him, in the affair of the exciſe upon cyder, 
gained you the intereſt and confidence of the cloſet. We know the 
prefs was managed at that time; but it was not till afterwards, that 
your interviews with the late Sir James Hodges, upon the buſineſs, 
were known; nor that you had, by Lord Bute's ſpecific direction, en- 


tered into a negotiation with Sir James, after one had failed which had 


been attempted by the late Sir John Philips. 

It is not worth while to illuſtrate your riſe and influence by any 
more fats. One ſentence is ſufficient for all the reſt, which is, though 
Lord Bute has retired, you are, in the city phraſe, his en tenen. 
You are the favourite of the preſent day, ** that ſokes up the King's 
* countenance, his rewards, his authorities; but ſuch officers do the 
« King beſt ſervice in the end ; he keeps them like an apple in the 
& corner of his jaw]; firſt mouthed to be laſt ſwallowed: when he 
« needs what you have gleaned, it is but {queezing you, and, ſpunge, 
e you ſhall be dry again.“ 

The confidence you now enjoy of your 8 and the poſſeſſion 
you hold of his ear, make it highly neceſſary, and it is no leſs conſti- 
tutional, that you ſhould be known to your country. It is for this 
reaſon that I have done myſelf the honaur of addreſſing this public 
letter to you. Though not a firſt rate Wir by your office, yet 
more than either Walpole or Pitt in the cloſet. J mean the interior 


cloſet. They were miniſters in the official cloſet. In the preſent reign 
there has been another cloſet added; one is the cloſet of ſecrecy, 


the other of reſponſibility. 
The Earl of Mansfield's diſtinction, in the Houſe of Lords, gave 


bers 


; 46 


bers of both cloſets. One his Lord(hip denominated the Efficient Coun+ 
cil, the other, the Official Council, Whatever might have been our 
ſuſpicions before that time, and we were not without ſuſpicions, yet 
we had neither the authority, nor ability, to aſcertain the diſtinction 
lo preciſely and happily as his Lordſhip. + 

It is a public loſs that the noble Earl, when he ſo conciſely and ex- 
actly pointed the diſtinction in the royal councils, that he did not, at 
the ſame time, name, as well as deſcribe the parties. 

His Lordſhip could have told us, whether the reports were true, 
— That the efficient council meet, in conclave, at a certain houſe in 


Stable Yard, —That the Falkland Iſland buſineſs was not communicate ' 


to the official, until the effigient (under the auſpices of Mr. Stuarr 
Mackenzie) had ſettled it. That the late Lord Clive was condemned 
by the efficral, but ſaved by the eficient — That Lord North's propo- 
ſitions in 1777, for peace with America, was ſettled by the ꝙicial, 
but totally changed by the eficient—That upon his next propoſition 
in 1778, he threatened to reſign if that was altered, therefore he was 


allowed to have the honour to bring hs wn propoſitions to parliament 


that year; but the efficient men altered it there, by throwing the whole 
meaſure into the hands of the Crown, and afterwards they changed 
Mr. Jackſon, whom the official miniſters ' had appointed one of the 
Commiſſioners, he being a more capable and proper perſon than any 
of thoſe who went, and put in Mr, Governor Commodore John- 


ſtone, who knew leſs of the buſineſs than Lord Carliſle.— That upon 
the delivery of the Reſcript from the Court of Spain, his Majeſty called 


his eficzal miniſters to a long table, in the Queen's Palace, and there 


delivered to them a long ſpeech,* declaring his reſolution to carry on 


the war againſt America, France, and Spain; and they whiſpered to 
one another, who has made all this for him? thereby admitting, to the 
fulleſt extent, the fact of an all powerful and inviſible agerc;,—That 

| | C an 


* You are ſaid to have been the writer of this moſt ſingular literary curioſity. It 
was too precious a morſel to be truſted with the Infidel of the Board of T'cade. 
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an attempt was made, a few days before the delivery of the Reſcript, 


to open a negotiation for a peace with America, upon terms which, at 


leaſt for the purpoſe of beginning, had the approbation of ſome of the 
oficial miniſters, but were decided againſt by the efficient council. 


I could proceed until I had tired the reader, in ſtating (though briefly) 
the many other reports of pretended facts, of the like extraordinary 
complexion; in all which, the noble Earl could, with his happy facility 
and preciſion, have marked the diſtinRion of truth and falſehood; The 
future hiſtorian, (for a third hiſtorian may ariſe if Dr. Robertſon and 
Mr. Gibbon ſhould die) would have given to his err the ſweet 
 Invenſs of Ps) for who, like him, "can 


make the worſe appear 
The better reaſon. 


The official miniſters are always known. They are always to be fours 


ia the red book of every year. But the efficient counſellors are not ſo 


well known, T he only reaſon 1 have heard given for this ſecrecy is, 
the extreme nicety and importance of their ſtations ; both of which it 
is ſaid are beyond the conception of vulgar underſtanding. Sometimes 
we think we can gueſs at them pretty exactly, but upon tome occa- 
fions even the official miniſters have their doubts. Like: Jupiter's ſatel- 
lites, or the Mogul's nabobs, they ſrequently eclipſe each, other. 
However, among the foremoſt of this efficient group, we have the 
ſausfacton of being certain, you are never omitted ;—except during 
your amorous dalliance aſter Miſs A. It was no doubt ludicrous to 
lee a tall thin old man of 54, over head and ears in love with a girl of 18. 


But you were ſoon brought back to your duty, by the ſage advice, and 


rave deportment of yaur brother, „“ the able and impartial Speaker; 
who « lacking advancement,” and knoviing your all. powerful inffu- 
ence in the interior cloſet, loſt no time in reclaiming the truant boy, 

He judged night; for in the next Parliament, you made him Speaker. 
It is, Ar, in your preſent ſituation as foremoſt, or deputy to the ſore- 


moſt of the efficient council, that I have the honour to addreſs myſelf 
4 SE x W 49324? 03 5 * þ 0 
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to you. Whether ſuch a ſituation is ſtrictly conſtitutional, the learned 


Doctors in his Majeſty's ſcrvice, may explain and expound as they 
pleaſe; or what is more probable, according to their intereſt ; but I, 
who was early taught in the old Whig ſchool, the common law, and 


the old Conſtitution, can fee no legality, can diſcover no conſtitutional 


authority, whereon is grounded this arcanum imperii, this lars of pri- 
vity behind a privy council. 

The parlian ent are the conſtitutional adviſers of the King; by them 
the King acts wich the concurrence and ſupport of the people; but 
becauſe patrliament cannot be always convened, nor be always kept 
ſitting, the King is allowed to choſe himſelf a private council (id 2, 
the privy council); but theſe private counſellors, being inſtruments of 
delegation, are anſwerable to parliament for the advice they give from 
time to time, to the King. * 

The miniſters of the preſent reign, who, with very few excep- 
tions, have been uniform Tories, admit, by their conduct, the force 


and juſtice of this Whig principle. But by a new and cunning in- 


verſion of things, they make parliament the executive power in the 
firſt inſtance; and then take their intended meaſures, under bed au- 
thority of an act of parliament. 

Whatever meaſures are reſolved upon by the efficient council, with 
reſpect to America, Aſia, &c. the official miniſters begin the work with 


an 


* Formerly all matters of ſtate and diſcretion were debated and reſolved in the priuy 


council. Charles the Second was the firſt who broke this excellent part of our conſti- 
tution, by ſettling a CABAL where all matters of conſequence were debated and refolved,, 

and then broughy to the privy council to be confirmed. The firſt footileps we have of this 
council in any "Evrapean government were in Charles the Ninth's time in France, When 
reſolving to maſſacre the Proteitants, he durſt not truſt his council with it, but choſe a 
few men whom he called his cabinet council ; and conſidering what a genealogy it had, 

it is no wonder it has been ſo fatal both to King and people. For whatever miſc; mis 


ages there ate, nobody can be puniſhed for them, for they juſtify themſelves by a fi. an. 


e, or perhaps a private direction from the King.“ 
Mr. Trenchard"s Prefacg be the . of $Slanding Armires 
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an act of parliament. Inſtead of adviſing meaſures, in the firſt in- 


ſtance, they act under an act of parliament . They ſend fleets and 
armies, to enforce an act of parliament. 


The Stuart Kings attempted to govern without a —— but 


the Whigs of thoſe days complained of the innovation, and corrected 


the abuſe, In our time, the principle is reverſed, It is determined 

to puniſh the Whigs every way; therefore ſo far from having too little 

of parliament, you have reſolved we (hall have too much. Parliament 

are not only the makers, but the executors of the law ; and the mi- 

niſters are ſimply no more, than the ſhetiffs in the buſineſs, giving 
orders to their officers and conſtables. 

The meaſure which ſquanders millions of pounds, and Gorifow 
thouſands of lives, ſecretly originates in an efficient council. It is 
next, by ſome deputed member, or by a higher authority, communi- 
cated to the official miniſters. They are obliged to adopt it, for that 
is the tenure by which they hold their offices. But then theſe official 
miniſters, to evade the conſtitutional reſponſibility of their ſitua- 
tions, move in parliament for leave to bring in a bill; and, by 
happy influence over parliament, the bill is paſſed. The miniſters thus 
conſider themſelves juſtified in their conduct, having the authority of 
parliament on their fide ; for an act of parliament thus obtained, 


operates to them, as an act of indemnity. 


To this new principle and new practice in our politics, we muſt 
aſcribe all our misfortunes. Miniſters durſt not have proceeded with 
ſach alacrity in the execution of meaſures, (which are ſuppoſed to 
have originated with perſons, in no reſponſible offices) if thoſe mea- 
ſures had not firſt been authorized by an act of parliament, The 


would not have begun a war with America (though the reſolution for 


war had been taken by the efficient council long before the actiou 
at Lexington) without firſt having ** the law on their fide.” Not 
have afterwards given up the pretended cauſe of — without agaiz 


Haviny +, 


„ 
ing * the law on their fide,” The enemy need not be At the ex- 
pence of ſpies, for they may always know what meaſures are -in- 
tended by the bills which are paſſing. Facts and dates will tate 
this matter better than a thouſand arguments. 
In the month of December, 1777, Lord North twice mentioned in 
the Houſe of Commons the wiſhes of the King's ſervants to & con- 
_ Ciliate” with America, On the r 1th of February, 1778, he promiſed to 
bring in his plan of conciliation in a few days. On the 17th, he brought 
in his two bills, for appointing Commiſſioners, and removing doubts. 
They received the royal aſſent on the r ith of March —On the 6th 
of February, 1778, the treaty between France and America was ſigned 
at Paris. And on the 23d of March, 1758, the fame Lord North brought 
a meſſage from his Majeſty, informing the Houſe of the French treaty. 
A treaty which effectually defeated, in every ſhape, all the promiſed 
good effects of the two bills, paſſed but a few days before. But the miſ- 
chief does not end here. The Duteh war, takes its riſe from the ſame 
caution i the miniſter, not ſtirring, until he has an act of parliament 
on his fide, It appears from De Neufville's letter to Dr. Franklin (which 
letter was not laid before parliament, though it ought to have been, 
however it is to be found in the Remembrancer, together with many 
more valuable papers) dated in July, 1779, that De Neufville had his 
interview a twelvemonth before, with Mr. William Lee, at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, upon the eventual treaty, between Holland and America. 
Lee muſt have had his inſtructions from the Congreſs. The time 
between the bringing in the bills, and this interview, is fully ſufficient | 
for a voyage from Europe to America, and back. From theſe pre- i 
miſes, it is a fair and juſt concluſion, that Holland, as well as France, | 
ſeeing the poſſibility of a re-unton between Great Britain and _— | 
agreed to the propoſals of the American miniſters, 
The ſanguinary act of hiring foreign troops, produced the declara- 
tion ** — together with the firſt applications from Ame- ö 
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rica for aſſiſtance to the Courts in Europe, The conciliatory bills as 
they were falſely called, Ae a triple War, ye Een Spain, 
and Hollancg. 

If theſe dates and facts are indiſputable, 0d 1 dene they ate, the 
inference to be drawn from them need not be ſuggeſted. Every man 
will reaſon for himſelf, and whether he chuſes to confeſs it, or not, 
he muſt in his n private judgment condemn the efficient council, and 
the official miniſters. There is not an epithet of reproach in the lan- 
guage fit for one: man to uſe to another, which they have not deſerved. 
by ſuperlative. i ignorance in affecting to plan, and by dee rr 
tence, in aſſuming to execute. I: 

I remember to have heard (and. I am within the CORN of . 
gentlemen, Who heard you as well as myſelf) you ſay in parliament, 
that the ſtamp act did not originate with Mr. Grenville; it was recome 

mended to him, and he adopted it.— It was candid to do juſtice to his 
memory. Whatever his miſtakes might be, and every man has made 
ſome, miſtakes, he certainly meant well to this country. But your can- 
did acknowledgment admits, by implication, that the efficient council 
exiſted in his time; and if I remember right, Mr. Scott, in his let. 
ters ſigned, Anti- Sejanus, poſitively aſſerted; that the influence. of the 
Earl of Bute, though himſelf. out of all office, was yet as full, and ab- 
ſolute; over every department of the ſtate, as when he openhy, held the 
reins of Government. 

This order of an efficient council, though ;oftituted ſince — 4 year 
Jr does: nat ſeem. to haye been crudely deſigned, nor directed to 
any particular object. For if a judgment may be formed upon pub- 
lic facts, it may ſafely be affirmed, that this dark, unſeen, unknown, 
and unreſponſible council has. been eſtabliſhed, with. a view to. con- 
troul and manage the whole machine of government of this country 
and all her dependencies;. to unite every thing in one central focus, and 
to make that focus the Crown. That it has been the uniform, ſet- 

| e 


| ( 
led ſyſtem. of the cloſet (the only ſyſtem that has been ſettled and 
perſevered in) ſince the acceſſion of the Earl of Bute. 

There is another fact that is more to be lamented than all the reſt 
that requires our contrition and ſorrow, more than any circumſtance in 
the hiſtory of theſe times. The nominal miniſter's anſwer to a private 
application from a ſmall. number of the India Directors, (no doubt 
given precipitately and unwarily) contains the true cauſe of the un- 
happy war with America ;. and places it nearer to the cloſet, than any 
good ſubject: withed to have diſcovered it. It was pretended by the 

miniſtry, that the American tea duty was left ſtanding, when the 
duties on paint, glaſs, &c. were repealed, in order to give a-bonus to 
the Eaſt India Company. The aſſertion was totally untrue. The tea 
ſent to Boſton was Bohea, which was no burden to the Company. It 
was the Singlo that was on hand, and in all the warchouſes of the 
Company. Therefore. the tea ſent to America, was not the fort of tea 
to ſerve the Company. This was explained to the miniſtry. However 
the reſolution. was carried in a private committee of free only. Mr. 
Bolton was chairman. Such a meaſure ought to have been agitated in 
a. full committee, which is eleven. The matter was afterwards ob- 
jected to at the miniſter's houſe, when his Lordſhip haſtily ſaid, it was 
to n purpoſe making objeFions, for the would have it fo ; thoſe 
were his Lordſhip's words, and he added, that the —— meant to try. 
the queſtion with. America. 
- The proceedings in one part of America, 1 one part was ſuffi-- 
cient) were perfeclly correſpondent. The tea was deſtroyed at Boſton... 
A few facts ſeem almoſt, to warrant the aſſertion, that the whole pur- 
poſe of the law was, completely anſwered by the deſtruction of the tea. 
At other ports, the veſſels laden with tea, were ſent back. At. Boſton 
they were not. The Governor (the tea was conſigned to his ſon). re- 
fuſed to permit the veſſels to return, without a clearance. The Cap- 


tains could not get a clearance from che Cuſtom- Houſe, becauſe un- 
aſhfted, 


allied, and unprote&ed, they could not land their cargoes. If the 
Governor had ordered the tea to be put into the barges of the men of 
war, then lying there, and each barge to have been armed with a few 
marines, the whole tea might have been ſafely lodged in the King's 
_ warehouſes, under the eſcort of the marines; or the Governor might, 
if he had thought proper, have permitted the veſſels to fail, without 
breaking bulk, as was done at the other ports in America. But he 
would neither aſſiſt the Captains to land the tea, nor ſuffer the ſhips to 
return, until they had, ſome way or other, got rid of their cargoes. 

It is a pity we cannot do juſtice to the great abilities, which ſo ably 
contrived this whole meaſure. The conſtitution has not given us a 
channel to aſcertain and identify the contrivers. The whole merit of it 
ſeems to belong to the efficient council—or—perhaps to yourſelf _ 

This refinement in our conſtitution, of making the law precede the 
provocation; and of creating, under the law, thoſe tranſitions which 
are to be puniſhed according to la; excels every artifice we read of 
in the reigns of the Stuarts. It was not provided againſt, at either 
the reſtoration, or revolution, becauſe ſuch a manœuvre was not 
thought of. The immaculate wills of an efficient ver ſtruct 
out this new light. 

Tt is the argument of Towers, that in every ate this muſt beth : 
dernier power ſomewhere. The efficient council owes its inftitution 
to this doctrine. But it is a dangerous doctrine, for it makes the con- 
ſtitution warrant an ixviſble power; whereas our government is 
truſi from the people, and ſomebody muſt be @nfiverable for the exer- 
ciſe of every part of it. There is a clauſe in the act of ſettlement, 
which directs, that every privy counſellor ſhall ſign his name to the 
advice he gives his Sovereign. It is a misfortune, that this clauſe is 
not better obſerved, The framers of the act of ſettlement, judged, in 
the true ſpirit of the conſtitution, that all the functions of government 
being but ſo __ * of 9 the people for whoſe hap- 
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pineſs all government is inſtituted, have a right to know the authors 
and adviſers of every meaſure, accepted, adopted, or taken by the 
crown ; for as the crown can do nothing but by advice, the ſureſt way 
of knowing the adviſer, was to oblige him to ſign his name to the ad- 
vice he gave. Hic murus abeneus eflo. 

Sir Pletcher Norton, in one of his pleadings on is fide of general 
Warrants, in the Court of Common Pleas, having laid down this doc- 
trine of a dernier power, Lord Chief Juſtice Pratt, now Lord Cam- 
den, with great energy and perſpicuity, replied, that if he underſtood 
the conflitutional idea of a dernier power, it belonged to caſes of ap- 
peal: it was the laſt deciſion, no. matter where, nor by whom, 
Queſtions of no kind could originate in a dernier power; they might 
end, but could not begin in one. 

Admitting, for the novelty, that the efficient council could juſtify 
its inſtitution, from the law - arguments, in ſupport of a dernier power, 
and not to ſay any thing of the impeachment thereby made of the wiſ- 
dom of parliament, and of the King s privy council, there would ſtill a 
very formidable queſtion ariſe, on the extent of the power claimed. 
It is poſſible, that a miniſter, like Lord Chatham, might not chuſe to 
be dictated to; or, that. like ſome others, he might accept of the dic- 
tation confined to certain limits: In any caſe, a reſiſtance by the official 
council muſt occaſion great confuſion, and throw the whole ma- 
chinery of the interior cloſet into a hos of ruins; which circumſtance 
happened when Mr. Grenville went ont in 1765. For this efficient 
council lives not by the authority of miniſters, but by their acqui- 
eſcence; and while miniſters can be found, who will proſtitute theic 
names, their characters, and their talents, in this ſervile, ſecond-rate 
degree, this zficient council will exiſt, and no longer. 8 

Now let us view, for a moment only, to what danger does this in- 
novation in our conſtitution lead. It aſſumes to pervade, not only 


all executive governmeut, but all legiſlative and judicial authority; all 


E civil 
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civil and military power, as well as regulation. It uſurps a general, 
ſweeping, arbitrary domination, from which no man is ſafe, no pro- 
perty exempt. No means of redreſs can be inſtituted againſt it, be- 
cauſe it is cognizable no where. It is a Leviathan and a non-entity ; an 
inviſible hydra ; a phcenix riſing out of the aſhes of the old inquiſition, 
or rather (to drop all figure) from being a government according to 
law, this new power makes it a government according to diſcretion, 
without reſponſibility in the adviſers. | SY e 

At the time of the Spaniſh war with the Netherlands the Duke of 
Alva had a council, which was denominated the Council of Blood, 1 
believe none of the hiſtorians give us a liſt of that council. But Phi- 
lip loſt the Netherlands, by purſuing the meaſures and advice of that 
council. * 1 

x Philip 


There is ſuch a ftrong analogy, between the war with the Netherlands, and the 
war with America, that for the reader's entertainment, I will extract a few traits, 
chiefly from the works of Sir William Temple. | 3 | 

« The Emperor Charles the Fifth, left to his ſon Philip, the Seventeen Provinces 
in the Low Countries, as peaceable and as loyal as either prince or ſubjects could de- 


- fire, Philip coming to the poſſeſſion of ſo many and great dominions, after the trial 


of fortune in the war with France (which was left him by his father like an incum- 
brance upon an eſtate) reſtored by the peace of Cambray the quiet of all his dominions, 
After this he went into Spain, leaving the Spaniſh, and Italian troops in the Low Coun- 
tries, with the ſame demands of ſupplies from the States which the war had made ne- 
ceſſary. By this conduct he ſoon ceaſed to be loved, and began to be feared by the in- 
habitants of thoſe provinces. He conferred the offices of his houſe and the honour of 
his council and confidence upon Spaniards, whoſe reſervedneſs and pride were diſagree- 
able to the Flemings. But Philip thought it not agreeing with the pomp and greatneſs 
of the Houſe of Auſtria, nor with his deſigns of a great empire, to conſider the griev- 
ances.of the Low Countries, nor to be limited by their ancient forms of government; 
He had agreed with the Pope to eſtabliſh. fourteen new Biſhops. in the Low Countries, 
and he reſolved to revive the edicts againſt Luther, to make way for the inquiſition. 

« The erecting of fourteen new biſhops ſees, was looked upon by the great Lords 
as an innovation, by introducing ſo many new men into the great council, Vol. I. p. 77. 


Count Egmont was ſent, to Spain. to repreſent the grievances of the provinces to tha 


King, who diſpatched him back with a favourable anſwer, by which the rigors of the 


edicts and inquifition were remitted, But in a very ſhort time he ſent letters to the 


Ducheſs 
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Philip had as many opportunities of making peace with the Nether- 
lands, as you have had with America. But his Counci/ of Blood were 


always for another campaign. The hiſtorians of thoſe times ſay, that 
| they 


Ducheſs of Parma, Governeſs of the Low Countries, diſclaiming the interpretation 
given to his letters by Count Egmont, and declaring that his will was, all heretics ſhould 
be put to death, and the edits ſhould be publiſhed and obſerved. 

This occaſioned a confederacy of the Lords never to ſuffer the inquiſition in the 


Low Countries, as contrary to all laws, both ſacred and profane; executions were pre- 
vented, priſons forced open, &c. 


+ Brederode at the head of two hurdred gentlemen, petitioned the Governeſs at 
Bruſſels to aboliſh the inquiſition and edits concerning religion. She ſent the peti- 
tion to the King; but though the King was ſtartled with ſuch conſequences of bis! 
commands, and at length induced to recall them; yet whether by the ſlowneſs of his 

nature, or the forms of the Court, the anſwer came too late; and as all his former con- 
ceſſions, either by delay, or teſtimonies of ill-will, or meaning in them, had loſt the 
good grace, fo this loſt abſolutely the effect, and came into the Low Countries when 
all was in a flame, P. 8c, a | 


In 1567, the Duke of Alva arrived at Bruſſels, with an army of 10,000, the beſt 


Spaniſh and Italian ſoldiers, under the command of the choiceſt officers, which the wars 


of Charles V. and Philip II. had bred up in Europe, which, with 2000 Germans raiſed 
by the Dutcheſs of Parma, made up a force, which nothing in the Low Countries could 
look in the face, with other eyes than of aſtoniſhment, ſubmiſſion, or deſpair. P. 83. 

« The Duke of Alva was veſted with powers never given before to any Governor ; a 


council of twelve was erected for trial of all crimes committed againſt the King's au- 


thority, which was called by the people the Council of Blood, Great numbers were 
condemned and executed by ſentence of this council. The town ſtomached the breach 
of their charters, and the people of their liberties, and all complain of the diſuſe of the 
ſtates, and of the introduction of armies ; but all in vain. Ihe ing was conſtant to 
what he had determined.“ P. 84. 

Alva demanded new taxes for his troops, the people refuſed to pay them, he threaten. 
ed to hang them. —Sir W. Temple's words are theſe. | 

4 The people refuſe to pay, the ſoldiers begin to levy by force, the townſmen all ſhut 

up their ſhops, the people in the country forbear the market. The Duke is enraged, and 
calls the ſoldiers to arms, and commands ſeveral of the inhabitants who refuſed the 
payments, to be hanged: that very night upon their ſign poſts; which nothing moves 
the obſtinacy of the people: and now the officers of the guards are ready to begin the 
executions, when news comes to town of the taking of the Briel, (by the perſons who. 
accompanied Brederode, when he delivered the petition to the Ducheſs of Parma) and 
of the expectation that had been given of a ſudden revalt in the province of Holland, 


his 
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ey entertained great hopes of getting large confiſcated eſtates, par- 


ticularly the Prince of Orange's, &c. When the Dutch applied to 


England and France for e be ä recalled the Duke of 
Alva, 


„This . blow ſtruck the Duke of Alba; and foreſeeing the conſequence 
of it, becauſe he knew the ſtubble was dry; and now he found the fire was fallen in, 
he thought it an ill time to make an end of the tragedy in Brabant, whilſt a new ſcene 
was opened in Holland; and ſo giving over for the preſent his taxes and executions, 
applies his thoughts to the ſuppreſſion of this new enemy. Thus began the ſecond 
great commotion of the Low- Countries in 1570, and that which, indeed, never ended, 
but in the loſs of thoſe provinces, where the death of the Spaniſh and royal government 
gave life to a new Commonwealth,” P. 87. . 

How ſimilar is this to the American war! Taxes form the eiue or rather the 
pretence for both wars. So true it is, that the ſame oppreſſion will create the ſame 
oppoſition, or, in the common phraſe, the ſame cauſe will produce the ſame effect. 

The war raged with various ſucceſs. The ſurpriſe- of Briel and the ſurpriſe of 
Trenton were not unlike in their conſequences, except that the former ** proved to 
Philip a dear experience; how little the beſt conduct and boldeſt armies are able to 
withſtand the torrent of an enraged people, which ever bears down all before it.“ P. 91. 

Freſh armies and new commanders were ſent. Don John of Auſtria ſucceeded the 
Duke of Alva. The Duke of Parma ſucceeded Don John. This duke was to anni- 
hilate all reſiſtance. The States prepared for him, and the union of Utrecht in 1579 
- was made upon his coming. The Archduke Albert ſucceeded the Duke of Parma, he 
came alſo with a mighty army, drawn out of Germany and Italy. 

„The Spaniſh and Italian writers, ſays Sir William Temple, content themſelves 
o attribute the cauſe of this revolution to the change of religion, to the native ſtub- 
borneſs of the people, and to the ambition of the Prince of Orange; but religion, 
without mixture of ambition and intereſt, works no ſuch violent effects, and produces 
rather the examples of conſtant ſufferings, than of deſperate actions. The nature of 
the pfople cannot change of a ſudden, no more than the climate which infuſes it; and 
no country hath brou gut forth better ſubjects than many of theſe provinces, both before 
and ſince theſe commotions; and the ambition of one man could neither have deſigned 
nor atchieved ſo great an adventure, had it not been ſeconded with univerſal diſcon- 
tent; nor could that have been raiſed to ſo great an heighth and heat, without ſo many 
eee as ſell in from an unhappy courſe of the Spaniſn Counſels to kindle 
and foment it. P. 96. ; 

% The continuance of foreign troops after the wars begun by Charles V. were 
ended; the erecting of the new biſhop's ſees, and introducing the inquiſition, and the 
impoſition of the 10th and 20th part againſt the legal forms of government, in 2 
Country where a long derived ſucceſſion had made the prople fond and tenacious of their 
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Alva, and Don John of Auſtria acceded to the engagement of Ghent 
When the Prince of Orange was aſſaſſinated at Delph—When the 
perfidy of Leiceſter had nearly facrificed the Dutch—and upon ſeveral 
RY eg | | other 


antient cuſtoms and laws. Theſe were the ſeeds of their hatred to Spain, which were 
encreaſed by the courſe of above threeſcore years war. P. 97. | 
The choice of the Archduke Albert had a deeper root and deſign than at firſt 
appeared; for that mighty King Philip II. born to fo vaſt poſſeſſions, and to ſo much 
vaſter deſires, after a long dream of "raiſing his head into the clouds, found it now 
ready to lie down in the duſt ; his body broken with age and infirmities, his mind with 
cares and diſtempered thoughts, and the royal ſervitude of a ſolicitous life, he began 
to ſee in the glaſs of time and experience, the true ſhapes of all human greatneſs and 
deſigns; and finding to what airy figures he had hitherto ſacrficed his health and caſe and 
the good of his life, he now turned his thoughts wholly to reſt and quiet, which he had 
never yet allowed either the world or himſelf. His deſigns upon England, and his in- 
vincible armada had ended in ſmoke; thofe upon France, in events the moſt contrary 
to what he had propoſed: and inſtead of maſtering the liberties, and breaking the 
ſtomach of his Low- Country ſubjects, he had loſt ſeven of his provinces, and held 
the reſt by the tenure of a war that coſt more than they were worth. He had lately 
made a peace with England, and defired it with France; and though he ſcorned it 
with his revolted ſubjects in his own name, yet he wiſhed it in another's, and was 
unwilling to entail a quarrel upon his ſon, which had croſled his fortunes, and buſied 
his thoughts all the courſe of his reign ; he therefore reſolved to commit theſe: two 
deſigns to the management of Archduke Albert, with the ſtile of Governor and 
Prince of the Low-Countries, to the end that if he could reduce the provinces to 
their old ſubjection, he ſhould govern them as Spaniſn dominions'; if that was in 
vain, he ſhould, by a marriage with Clara Iſabella Eugenia, (King Philip's beloved 
daughter) receive theſe provinces as a dowry, and become Prince of them, with a 
condition only of their returning to Spain, in caſe of Iſabella dying without iſſue; and 
at the worſt, K ing Philip thought they might make a peace without affecting the ho- 
nour of the Spaniſh Crown. | | _ | 
« The Archduke entered the Low-Countries with a large army, but like all the 
former, it was of no effect. The Dutch had- opened' veins of trade with ſeveral na- 
tions, and both the Indies, and from theſe they derived thoſe great reſources, which 
enabled them to ſtand againſt their powerful enemy. At length, Albert propoſed a 
truce ; the very mention of it, ſays Sir William Temple, could hardly at firſt be 
faſtened upon the States, nor could they ever be prevailed upon to make way for 
| N | Þ 5 | — 
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ether occaſions, Philip might have made peace, but the falſe pride of 
royalty would not let him aſk it, though being the aggreſſor, he 
ought to have offered it. The States felt mm own — 
and recovered themſelves. 

In the year 1977, America was more than once on the point of 
breaking with France —ſhe was diſappointed in not receiving the aſſiſt- 
ance which France had promiſed her, this was our time to have ſtep- 
ped in, and ſeparated. them totally; or if Lord Percy had gone to- 
America, at the time it was propoſed to have ſent him, with the. 
powers then pretended to. be in contemplation, ſuch a ſeparation. 
might have been accompliſhed, . and it is probable we might. have- 
made peace with America: at leaſt, a ſeparation from France at that 
time would have led very eſſentially towards it; but after an eſtabliſh-. 
ment of ſecretaries, clerks, &c. was agreed upon, the negotiation- 


with Lord Percy broke off as abruptly as it had begun. His Lord- 


ſhip aſked no emolument, only an honorary mark of diſtinction—a. 
blue ribband. The oſtenſible Miniſter, who has ſo often declared his 
ſorrow for the American war, and his readineſs to make peace, 
would not give it him, though there were three blue ribbands at. 
that time vacant, viz. Lord Albemarle's, Lord Cheſterfield's, and 
the Duke of Kingſton's, but promiſed him he mould have it when 
he returned. Lord Percy replied, he was too well acquainted with. 


Courts to truſt to promiſes, and if he could not have it. before he 


went, he muſt decline going.“ 7 3 


any negotiation by a ſuſpenſion of arms, till the Archduke had declared, he would 
treat with them as free provinces, upon whom neither he nor Spain had any pre-. 
tence, The truce was ſigned in 1609, and thus the State of the United Provinces 


came to be acknowledged as. a free Commonwealth, by their antient maſter, having 


before been treated ſo by moſt of the Kings and Princes of Europe.” P. 110. 


'® The ſuppoſition of the world has been, that the Efficient Council were not 
friendly to the intended embaſſ) of Lord. Percy, and that when Lord North made 


the 
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A few months afterwards, another opportunity offered cf opening a 


negotiation with America, before the treaty with France was ſigned- 


This was by Monſ. Thornton, who came avowedly commiſſioned by 
Dr. Franklin and Mr, Deane to open a negotiation with the Britiſh Mi- 
niſtry, reſpecting the American priſoners, particularly thoſe in England. 
He waited upon Lord North ſeveral times in the month of December, 
1777, to whom he delivered a letter from the American Miniſter. 
He was in London three weeks, by the knowledge of government, 
yet neither the efficient Council, nor the official Miniſters ever offered 
to open à treaty through him with Dr. F ranklin, notwithſtanding 
the opportunity was ſo fair and inviting, In about four weeks after 
his return to Paris, the treaty between France and America was ſigned. 

The attempts made by Lord Chatham, Mr. Burke, General Con- 
way, Mr. Hartley, and many other gentlemen, form a group of cir- 
cumſtantial evidence, that peace with America was never intended, until, 
as Lord Nord ſaid, ſhe was brought to our feet; or, as Lord Gene 
Germaine expreſſed himſelf, ſhe had made unconditional: ſubmiſſion. 

When you reſolved upon making war with America, and that 
nothing ſhort of abſolute conqueſt was to put an end to it, you 


mould at the ſame time have formed your plan for European policy. 


You ſhould have had a fyſtem. You ſhould have had ſome great ally 
on the continent of Europe. It was obvious to every man, that a 
civil war in the Britiſh empice muſt be an invitation to France to 
revenge the lofſes and diſgraces ſhe ſuffered in the laſt war. A powers: 
ful ally upofi the continent might have kept her in check, 

The efficient Council of his preſent Majeſty, have. been. the- firſt: 


Eouncil ſince the revolution who have diſregarded the wiſe policy of 


preſerving the balance of power. Great Britain joined to America 


| WY aw” 
the requeſt of the blue ribband known to his maſter, they reſuſed it, in order to 
put- an end to the deſign, 


was: 
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Was a balance againſt all the Roman Catholic States in Europe. It 


was America chat turned the ſcale ſo triumphanily in our favour | 
throughout the laſt war. The peace of 1761, made; a, new zra in 
the ſyſtem, but. no. deviation. from the principle of it; though we 
did not gain all that we had a right to expect, yet America was 
gained, and ſhe, alone, was a balance of power in our favour. The 
old ſyſtem of King William had been continued, protected, and che- 
riſhed in the growth and acquiſition of the new nation of America 3 
while we had her immenſe trade in our ports, and her encreaſing 
ſtrength. on our ſide; it would have been indifferent to theſe king- 
doms, whether Charles or Philip fat on the throne, of Spain, or the 
Elector of Bavaria, or the Queen of Elunga e. e to the Im- 
perial diadem. 

Whoever adviſed that fatal reſolution of. trying the queſtion with 
America, was a_ ſhallow, as: well as a wicked politician. .. It, was ob- 
vious, that America diſmembered,, though but fon a time, muſt be 
ſuch diminution of our ſtrength, that no man, who was fit to be a 
Miniſter,, would have commenced: hoſtilities with America, without 
firſt, haying gained the eventual acceſſion, at leaſt, of a contingent 
ſtrength. i in Europe, in caſe of Fxance aſſiſting America; a unden 
that, muſt occur to the plaineſt underſtanding. 

If Lord Chatham had choſen. to have. made war upon America, 
he would have had an ally in Europe; he would have added ſtrength 
to the body, before he had attempted. to coerſce the extremities; but 
he knew the neceſſity of preſerving the great political outline, of for- 


mer days, the balance of power, and he never ſuffered it to eſcape his 


eye for a moment. He knew that America was that balance of power 
to England; that ſhe was arrived at ſuch ſtate of perfection and matu- 
rity, that England with America in her hand, might treat with a con- 
temptuous ſale the frowns of every Prince in Europe. She was 
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that: acceſſion of enereaſing ſtrength and wealth, that unſubſidized 
auxillary, whoſe faith was guarantied by blood, intereſt, laws, lan- 
guage, manners, and religion, all the ſtrongeſt ties which bind the 
hearts and paſſions of men; and therefore he was ſo zealous and warm, 
againſt the diſmemberment of the Empire. But were he now alive, 
he could not prevent America becoming a ſeparate nation. All op- 
portunities of peace, all hopes of accommodation, without the pre- 
liminary of Independence, are totally loſt. Whenever Fe” is made, 
we ſhall then feel our loſs of him moſt ſenſibly. 

He could have done ſomething with America, though not all hs 
within," But thoſe minifters, who have had. the management of the 
war, .and have been beat by the Americans, both in field and in coun. 
cil, can never make a good peace, America muſt deteſt them for 
their cruelties, and repeated acts of duplicity. And the miniſters of 
the belligerant powers in Europe, muſt hold them in too light an eſti- 
mation, for any negotiation, except the ſurface of a convenient truce, 
whenever thoſe powers ſhall condeſcend to liſten to it. 

Will Lord George Germain come ſorward and tell us he underſtands 
peace better than war. He cannot have the effrontery; though from 
the ſpecimens he has given us, of his knowledge in both ſciences, his 
competency to either, may be well diſputed. If the other miniſters 
were applied to, upon the ſame ſubject, would they not officially an- 
fwer; that the cauſe of the war having originated in his Lordſhip's 
department, the preliminary and ultimatum of peace, being the In- 
dependence of America, muſt come from the fame place ? His Lord- 
ſhip's proweſs in war, is upon record ;—his {kill in peace is known in 
America, though not in England: however, it may be ſeen in his let- 
ter to Sir H:acy Clinton and Admiral Arbuthnot, ſent. by the New 
York. packet in March laſt; which was taken, and his Lordſhip' s let- 


ter publiſhed in Philadelphia, with Annotations. 
8 „ Whitehall, 
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Whitehall, 7th March, 178 r. 
15 Gentlemen, 
© I HAVE received, your diſpatch of the 2d of January, and one 
from Sir Henry Clinton of the 20 and had the honour to ay; them, 
before the King. | 
. Your declaration of the 29th December, incloſed in your zine 
" diſpatch, will, I truſt, be productive of all the good effects you hope 
from it, and which ſo well timed a publication intitles you to expect, 
and I ſhall be very happy to carry to the King an application, to you 
from any of the revolted Provinces for POO: and- pigeon to the 
privileges of Britiſh ſubjects. N 
„ The narrow limits to which you have e your exceptions, 
and the generality of the aſſurances you have given of a reſtoration of 
the former conſtitutions; were, I doubt not, well conſidered and zudged 
neceſſary and expedient.; but as there are many. things. in the con/titu- 
tions of ſome of the Colontes, and ſome things in. all, which the people 
have always wiſhed to be altered, and others which the common advantage 
of both countries required to be changed, it is neceſſary to be attentive 
that either your acts or declarations preclude any diſquiſition of ſuch 
ſubjects, or prevent ſuch alterations being made in their conſtitutions, 
as the people may ſolicit or conſent to. The inſtructions tranſmitted to 
the truſtees of rebel eſtates in Carolina, appear to be very proper and 
applicable to the caſe of the Britiſh creditors, and thoſe to whom 1 
have communicated them, expreſs themſelves well ſatisfied with them. 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Your moſt obedient had ſervant, 
(Signed) GEORGE GERMAIN.” 
& Commiſſioners for reſtoring Peace. | : 
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_& All propofitions from Great Britain for a reſtitution of peace, from 
12 ' , | 12 Wo . » 
Lord North's conciliatory plan to the above extraordinary declaration, 
have been a ſeries of treacherous arts and deſigned ambiguity ; and no 
one, but a perſon of Lord George Germain's ambiguous character, could 
ſo peremptorily have decided that the exceptions alluded to in this 
Declaration were reduced to narrow limits. Excepting always ſuch 
perſons who have been inſtrumental in putting to death any of his Ma- 
jeſty's loyal ſubjects, are the words of the Commiſſioners, when ſtrip- 
ped of ſuperfluous expreſſions, * Are theſe narrow limits? What de- 
GO Er I | 3 ſcription 
* By their Excellencies 81x Hengy CLixTON, Knight of the moſt Honourable Order of the Bath, 
General and Commander in Chief of all His Majeſty's Forces, within the Colonies lying on the 
Atlantic Ocean, from Nova Scotia to Weſt Florida, incluſive, &c: Cc. Sc. — And Marior 
 ARBuTHNOT, £/quire, Vice Admiral of the White, and Commander in Chief of His Ma- 
Jefty's ſhips and velſels employed in North America, Oc. &c.——— His Majeſty's Couuisston- 
ERS for reſtoring peace to the colonies and plantations in North America,” and for granting par- 


den to ſuch of His Majeſty's ſubjetts now in Rebellion, as ſhall deferve the Royal Mercy, Sc. 


DBR el M42 Rn. 


No the inhabitants of the Britiſh colonies on the continent of North America, now in re- 
1 bellion, of every rank, order, and denomination ; excepting always ſuch perſons, who 
under the uſurped forms of trial, have tyrannically and inhumanly been inſtrumental in exe- 
euting and putting to death any of His Majeſty's loyal ſubjeRs. 15 : | 
GREAT BriTAiN having manifeſted the ee of her affe ctionate and conciliatory inten- 
tions, in removing for ever your pretended grounds of diſcontent, by repealing among other 
ſtatutes, thoſe relating to the duty on tea, and the alterations in the government of Maſſachu- 
ſett's Bay; and by exempting for ever not only the continental, but the inſular colonies, from 
parliamentary taxations; it is with much pleaſure we make known to you, that we have re- 
ceived a commiſſion, under the great ſeal of Great-Britain, which has for its objects the re- 
moval of diſtruſts by the remiſſion of offences the reſtoration of the benefits of an extenſive , 
commerce—the enabling the conſtitutional officers of government to re-aſſume their functions 
(that you may again enjoy your former local legiſlatures) and the confirmation of your rights, 
liberties, and privileges. : f 5 | 
The door is thus again thrown open (if happily you are diſpoſed to avail yourſelves of the 
opportunity it affords) for commencing negociations, which may inſtantly terminate the mi- 
ſeries of your country. | my 3 : 
We do therefore by the authority in us veſted, hereby invite all the colonies in rebellion, ſe- 
parately as ſuch, or any aſſociations of men therein, to depute proper perſons (for whom on 
application ſafe conducts ſhall be given) to make to us, jointly or ſeparately, or in our ab- 
fence to our council, (compoſed of the following members, vize The Right „ 
e TON wh e enant 
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cription of perſons or crimes do they contain? All officers who: have 
given ſentence upon courts martial for the condemnation of ſpies are 
fully comprehended ; all judges, juſtices, ſheriffs, conſtables, and. other- 

e 


tenant General Charles Earl Cornwallis ; his Excellency James Robertſon, uire, een. 
General and Governor in Chief of the Province of New-York; Joſiah Martin, Eſquire, Cap- 
tain General and Governor in Chief of the Province of North Carolina; William Franklin, 
Eſquire, © Captain General and Governor in Chief of the province of New, Jerſey; the 
Honourable Andrew Elliot, Eſquire, Lieutenant Governor of the ſaid 13 of New 
Vork; William Smith, Eſquire, Chief Juftice of the ſaid province of New Vork; Fre- 
derick Smyth, Eſquire, Chief Juſtice of the ſaid province of New Jerſey ; and John Tabor 


Kempe, Eſquire, his Majeſty's Attorney General of the faid province of New York f or to 


the General Officer commanding the King's troops in any of the provinces) all ſuch pro- 
poſitions reſpecting the ſtate of the ſaid provinces, modes, or forms of government; or 
touching the laws by which they are affected; and reſpecting ſuch arrangements and regu- 
lations, as may tend to the advantage and ſtability of the ſeveral colonies and provinces, 
and to a laſting union with each of them n with Great Britain, upon the principles 
of the conſtitution, which his Majeſty's ſubjects ſhall be deſirous to _— upon, or la 
through us, before the King, for his royal conſideration, and that of his Parliament. 

And for the conſolation of the friends of peace, and the re- union of the empire, as 
well as for the encouragement af all who, in future, may = the ſame ſentiments, and 
by their immediate exertions and example, aſſiſt in accompliſhin ſo deffrable an event; 
we declare it to be the intention of Great Britain, by the bleſſing of God, to contend. 
for the intereſts of the Colonies as inſeparably connected with her own, fo that they will! 
neither be left. a prey to the rapacious avarice of their domeſtic perſecutors, nor to the deep 
and inſidious deſigns of their pretended friends and allies  _. 

And while: the loyal are exhorted to perſevere in their integrity for the preſervation of, 
their country, its religion and libertjes ; we avow to others of every order, who having ſo . 
long liſte to the counſels that preferred war to peace, are enabled by their paſt expe- 
rience to decide on the folly of that deſtrulive choice, our anxious deſire for their imme- 
diate acceptance of this invitation - — As Great Britain in this conteſt of arms, ever mindful . 
— 9 deſcent and connection, has ſpared what it was, and till is in her power to. deſtroy, 

now only. wiſhes as an affectionate parent, to reſcue -= from the cruel and tyrannical 
uſurpations which your leaders are ſtruggling to ſupport for ſelfiſh and corrupt ends, and at 
your riſk of being delivered over to Popiſn and arbitrary nations. wit; 


Having thus announced the benevolent purpoſes of our commiſſion, We do hereby further 


declare; to the inhabitants of Pennſylvania, the three Lower Counties on Delaware, New- 
_ Jerſey, that part of New Vork ſtill iu revolt, Connecticut and Rhode-Iſland, ſeparately as 
provinces, or to any aſſociations of men therein, who ſhall on or before the firſt day of july 
next enſuing, declare their abhorrence of the rebellion, ſeparate from its councils, and af. 

terwards demean themſelves as dutiful and peaceable ſubjects of his Majeſty's government, 
that we ſhall be ready to grant chem pardon for all paſt treaſons, and the full benefits of 
the King's clemencf as before recited.— We do alſo make the ſame. offers of pardon and 
benefits to the inhabitants of the other more ſouthera and eaſtern colonies in — or 


to any aſſociations. of men therein, who ſhall on or before the firſt day of Auguſt next enſu 
ing, declare, and act in the manner aforementioned, and. afterwards perſevere in the like 
dutiful and loyal behaviour. 

Hany ſhall be ſo hardy and deſperate as to contemn the proferred clemency of their 
Sovereign, the liberality of the nation, and the means and mediation we now tender for 


effecting 


. 
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and of the powers and matters therein contained. . 


| (ww). 
petty officers, jurymen, witneſſes, and ſpeQators at the time of exe- 


cution, may be ſaid to be inſtrumental in putting to death his Ma- 
jeſty's loyal ſubjects. | 


* The word © infirumental” is indefinite. All cauſes however re- 
mote, which conduce to an event, are inſtrumental,” and in the 
preſent caſe, all thoſe who made the laws to enable the judges to 
pronounce ſentence ; all thoſe who elect the legiſlators ; all thoſe wha 


contributed, either in the civil or military line, to the revolution have 


been inſtrumental.” - [Here followeth ſeveral expreſſions, concerning 
the King, which though they have been re- printed by his Majeſty's 


printer at New-York, might not be permitted with the ſame impunity 
here.] Fheſe, O Britain! are thy terms of proffercd mercy to. thoſe 


thou calleſt thy deluded children; calculated for the removal of diſtreſs 
by the remiſſion of offences, and may ſucceed when the citizens of 
America ceaſe to be men; when the ſacred love of freedom ſhall be 


baniſhed from the earth, and when heaven ſhall ceaſe to guard the rights 


of mankind! The avowed ohjects of the commiſſion, and which com- 
prehend * too general aſſurance, are the reſtoration of the bene- 


affecting the mutual reconciliation . of countrymen, with each other; and the equitable ad- 
juſtment and compoſure of their differences and ferments ; they are hereby warned of the 
ravation of ſuch. guilt; and moſt carneſlly implored to ſhun the puniſhment. ordained by 
e laws of their country, and, which, when to their free courſe, will be infligted 
for their treaſonable oftenccs, | | 
And that theſe intimations, which ſo highly concern the people in the revolted diſtricts, 
may not be-concealed from them to the danger and ruin of any perſpn in the future opera- 
tions, or a tthe ſinal concluſion of the war; We require all officers, civil and military, to be 
aiding and aſſiſting with us in the publication thereof, and in the exacution of aur commiſſion, 


Sies under our hands and ſeals at the City of New-York, this J wana day of 

December, in the Twenty-firſt year of his Majeſty's reign. s. 
AK. CLINT o of © Ron, 

Mr. ARB UT HNO T. (L. S.) 


L 


By their Excellencies Command, 
Dax zT Coxx, p. Secretary. ba H 
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fits of an extenſive commerce,” and the enabling the conſtitutional 
officers of government to reaſſume their former functions. A com- 
merce ſubject to the limitations and reſtrictions of parliament, and 
permitted only as a channel through which the fruits of our honeſt 
induſtry may be wreſted from us to fupport thefe *© conſtitutional 
officers* in the exerciſe of their oppreſſive functions, What 
might we expect from a reſtoration of our former local Legiſ- 
latures? The Miniſter is undiſguiſed, and directs the Commiſ- 
ſioners, that neither in their acts nor declarations they preclude diſ- 
quiſitions of ſubjects which refer to the alteration of former conſti- 
tations, Theſe are alterations © which the people may ſolicit or con- 
fent to. By people, we preſume his Lordſhip. intends the Tories 
© or loyal ſubjects; for all others are compriſed © in the limits and ex- 
ceptions;” and after a ſufficient! number of them ſhall be facrificed to 
reduce the remainder in a ſtate of abject fervility, and deſpondency, 
ſo as to prevent the poſſibility of future oppoſition, it would not be 
difficult to introduce ſuch forms of government as would beſt ſuit tho 
purpoſes of tyranny. and oppreſſion. | 
* Witneſs the kind of government inſtituted in a Charleſtown, un- 
der * the board of police. : 
Philadelphia can declare the wretched fate of the unfortunate ci- 
tizens of that. town, Notwithſtanding the moſt folemn capitulation, 
by which their perſons were to be ſafe, and. their property ſecured to 

them, they are inhumanly robbed of all their poſſeſſions, driven among | 
ſtrangers to ſeek ſubſiſtence for famiſhing wives and helpleſs children ! 
Governor Tonyn in a late ſpeech to the legiſlature of Eaſt Florida, has 
given a ſample of the intended reforms in the colonial governments: 
| His words are, „ The reſult of vour deliberations, gentlemen, will 
not only be of conſequence to this province, but to his Majeſty's go- 
vernment in general, and will at leaſt give · a tincture to future af 

ſemblies; 


— 
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ſemblies; as one of the chief reaſons aſſigned for this unnatural rebel - 
lion in the colonies, refuſing to acknowledge the ſupreme right and 
authority of the Britiſh parliament, to prevent as far as poſſible any 
future conteſt upon ſq juſt and equitable a point, I hope your good 
ſenſe and attachment to- the conſtitution will lead you in the moſt 
public and avowed manner, by an act of the provincial legiſla- 
ture, to recognize your allegiance to the bleſſed Prince upon the 
throne, and the ſupremacy of parliament; thereby to eſtabliſh upon 


the moſt ſolid foundation, our conſtlitutional liberties” and depen» 


dencies.. The obſequious aſſembly echoed the Governor's ſenti- 
ments, in the moſt ſubmiſſive language, and have given an example 
worthy, in his Lordſhip's opinion, to be followed by the United States. 
To the feelings of every citizen of America let the appeal be now 
made. On the one hand, the glorious proſpect, is not far diſtant, of 
enjoying in peace and ſafety the ineſtimable bleſſings of civil and poli- 


tical liberty, ſecured under the moſt excellent conſtitutions, formed by 
themſelves, and ſupported, with unſhaken fortitude, through every 
hazard, and againſt every danger.—On the other, a baſe return to the 

moſt barbarous of with the dreadful though certain Expece 
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Upon ah een of Lord San Germaine's letter by the 


ec and ſome other letters found in the ſame mail, Mr. Joſeph 


Jones, a delegate in Congreſs from Virginia, wrote in the OY 


terms to Col. Teliefero, an officer in the Virginia camp: 


« Some intercepted letters taken in the Falmouth packet for New 
York, and carried into France and which have been tranſmitted us by 
our miniſter there, clearly ſhew the defigns and expectations of the 


enemy, * reſpect to the * of the Southern States, as well 
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as the continued delufion and folly of the Britiſh miniſtry; at leaſt the 
Miniſter for the American department, whoſe letters we have ſo late 
as the 7th March, when their then late ſucceſſes had fo elated them 
as to leave no doubt but the Southern States were in ſubjection, and 
that the ſuperior force they had in America would enable Clinton 
to ſend troops up to the head of Cheſapeake; and in conjunction 
with the loyaliſts of Maryland and Pennſylvania, ſubdue thoſe States ; 
and that General Waſhington, commanding; but a handful of mens 
muſt eroſs the Hudſon, and take refuge in the Eaſtern States; where 
being deprived of ſuccours and ſupplies from the South, he muſt 
ſoon be without men to ſupport him, and become a ſacfifice to 


General Clinton's army. — Fair proſpect this to Lord George! but 


alas ! where has it vaniſhed ? or where did it exiſt, but in his own 
imagination? We are told the Dutch are determined to ere the 
War, ns _— to be * theſe States. men 
DIS Hot St bas 
10 bg Abe e eee N ks . from 

different members of the Congreſs, to their friends, reprobating Lord 
George Germain's letter; and ridiculing with no ſmall ſhare of hu- 
mour, a letter from his friend and fecretary,, Mr. W. Knox; alſo 
found in the ſame packet, and publiſhed likewiſe by the Congreſs ; of 
which the following is an extract of the only part worthy of notice: 
«It. is intended to eſtabliſh” amongſt them (the Colanies) diſtinc- 
tions of wad and eee, eee e ae of Great 
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On the firſt of January 1984, f few weeks before his Lordlhip's 
leer was written, and probably about the time that it was under con- 


Kideration im the dfficidne” council, the Eater ener the following 
aum od be in cartifhy tick 16 & RY 
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other campaigu ſince 17 5 ought to convince us, that the conqueſt of 
that vaſt country is hopeleſs;/ that the attempt is impracticable 5 and that 
the great promiiſes of future ſueceſs, which year after year have been 
held out to us, and are now made to us for the next year, are like 
all the paſt, deluſive, irrational and wicked. The nation: has been ſe- 
duced, by them, year aftet year, into ruinous ene, and na year 
after year, in additional wars. 

During the whole laſt campaign, Sir Henry Clinton: was haut at bay, 
by the menaces. of General Waſhington to attack New York. Lord 
Cornwallis was deprived of ſaccours' becauſe Sir Henry Clinton durſt 
not ſend him any. And at laſt the threatened; attack of New York 
proves to have been nothing more than a feint; that General Waſh- 
ington never intended to attack New Vork; but that he affected it, 


purely to deceive Sir Henry Clinton, and prevent him ſending reinforce- 


ments to Lord Cornwallis; and actually kept him in | that ſtate of jeo- 
1 N pardy, 
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pardy, until Monſr. de Graſſe appeared off the Cheſapeak. When 
that event was known, Sir Henry found, to his great mortification, that 
he had been duped ; that Waſhington, ſo far. from threatening him, 
had been all the time ſecretly laughing at him ; and that the huge heaps 
of letters, which had been taken in the intercepted American mails, 
ſtrongly appeared, to have been written and ſent on purpoſe, to fall into 
his hands. But the man@uvre of young Laurens (fon to the ſtate pri- 
ſoner in the Tower) diſguiſed Mr. Waſhington's movement from before 
New York, ſo effectually, that the true reaſon was not ſuſpected, until 
ſome time after the American chief nad begun his. march to. the South- 

ward, to co-operate with the French Admiral. 8 


This new deception was entruſted to young e who complet * 
ly executed. it. He circulated a report in Jerſey, in order that it might 


be conveyed to New York, of circumſtances having happened in Europe, 
which were extremely unfavourable to the French and American in- 
tereſts. The bait anſwered. In New York: it was inſtantly credited; 
and propagated by authority. I ſhall give it from the New Vork 
Gazette-of Auguſt 25. in which it was printed by his Majeſty's 
| printer, in a large type (three ſizes larger than the other intelligence 
in the ſame paper) to ſignify its authenticity. and importance. 


A Gentleman, juſt arrived from Jerſey, informs us; that young Mr. 
Laurens, lately paſſed through that province om his return from Paris, 
and has Brought the following very intereſting intelligence, that the ExiyE- 
ROR OF GERMANY, HAD DECLARED HIMSELF THE ALEY OF GREAT. 
BRITAIN, [af in large capituls}, which threw the court of Ver- 
failles into much confuſion, as, in conſequerice 'of- this great event, the- 
French nation muſt withdrawsall-ſupport:from their new allies the rebels: 
of this continent ;. and we are ne * ow n nn con- 
| 1378S uns uch rait 2304) nm 
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eurring circumſtanee occaſioned Mr. Waſhington and the Count de 
Rochambault to quit their menacing poſition at the White Plains, where 
we are aſſured the French and rebel troops did not conſort together as 
men determined either to ſecure the indegendence of America, or realize 
Mr. Waſhington to be a dictator of it. We are alſo told, that the French 
admiral is embarking all the ſick troops on board his ſquadron, from- 
which. it is ſuggeſted. that their fleet and army are to be withdrawn from 
Rhode Iſland, to firengthen themſelves in the Weſt Indies. It is ſaid 
that the French and rebels left their ground the day aftet Mr. Waſhing- 
ton received the mortifying account of the. Emperor's. alliance with his 
Majeſty's old and natural friend. the court of Great Britain.” 

Inſtead. of the French coming to America with a greater force, they 
were here repreſented to be going from America, with all they had there. 
The inference is obvious, viz. that Lord. Cornwallis could want no 
aſtiſtance !. ; 

1 do not know whether this 3 of young Lanrens,. may not 
fall heavy upon his father. His Grace of Vork is in great favour, and 
he may adviſe: the inverſion of the Moſaic Law); that is, to viſit the: 
ſins of the ſon upon the father, to the third and fourth year of impri- 
ſonment. As the gallant Earl in Virginia has ſuffered, may it not be in- 
ferred that young Laurens certainly was the cauſe of it. It was he who 
concluded the deception,  praQtiſed: upon Sir Henry Clinton. 

Thus hath the American chief, by his artful, manœuvres, 1 
us to waſte a whole ſummer upon the defenſive at New Vork; and by. 
his extraordinary ſkill, and having a large ſtage to act upon, has wound 
up the campaign, with honour to himſelf, and advantage to his country. 
While we have been continued under the immenſe expence,. of pre- 
ſerving a place of arms, from which we could not act, except by one 
or two deſultory, or rather marauding expeditions; of no moment 
to the n object, of the war; and of no honour to our national cha- 


racter; 
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if the commander has been miſted by falſe information, or overpowered: 
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3 Mr. W aſhington with a ſmall army, confeſſedly not halt 
of that within New York, has kept Sit Henry Clinton inactive all 
ſummer; has prevented him from reinfotcing the ſouthetn army, or even 
making a diverſion in favour of it. And at length to wind up the meaſure 


of Britiſh calamity and diſgrace, has (affiſted by that very Rochambaolt, 


whom the King's ſervants at New York, drove by a ſingle daſh of the 
pen ta the Weſt Indies) compelled thoſe gallant bot unfortunate troops, 
who in all the brilliancy of ſucceſs had traverfed South and North Ca- 


i rolina, to ſurrender to an imprudently deſpiſed but now victoridus enemy. 


However, Sir Henry Clinton is a brave officer, and has behaved like 
one upon every occafion ; and if in ſome eyes, le appears to have acted 
with a judgment inferior to Mr. Waſhington, it has been owing to the 
ſmallneſs of his theatre, and to the want of à proper regulation at home; 
where no ſyſtem was formed, nor plan of operation ever laid down, in 
which common ſenſe could be diſcovered. He is obliged to act in evety 
department at New York ; from the commander in chief to the (utter. 

The two great qe hve the conduct of the war, have been, 
firſt a want of true information, or à total difregard of it; and next, 
a moſt criminal indifference about forming any well dige ſted ſyſtem of 
policy and action, embracing in it the probabilities of European jealouſy. 
In a word,” the miniſters have had no PLAN: There have been no co- 
incidence, - no co-operation amongſt them. The fleet at New York has 
never been adequate to the ſervice; The war has beer left to chance: 

no proyiſion was made for diſaſter, not has any ſingle meaſure been con- 
certed for adoption, in eaſe of victory. When a temporary advantage 


has been obtained, by the ſpirit of the officers, and the innate bravery” 


of the troops, the miniſters have always claimed the merit of it. But 


by numbers, the blame is fixed entirely and excluſively upon him: 
and a party of the American refugees, reſident in London, who are paid 
| for 


4 
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for defamation, and who by the local knowledge they have of each ſcene 
of action, are enabled to torture, miſtate and miſrepreſent his motions, and 
from premiſes of their own, raiſe arguments and falſhoods, which 
paſs uncontradicted, The fair fame, and well- earned reputation of the 
| commander, are wounded and traduced, through all the public prints, 
in band-bills, and in pamphlets ; and it is upon ſtrong ſuſpicion, that 
miniſters are charged with giving their aſſiſtance, beſides countenance 
and circulation, to this wicked and artful fraud upon the public. The 
caſe of Sir William Howe one. day, is the caſe of Sir Henry Clinton 
angther : and it is more than probable, that if General Burgoyne had 
joined in an attack upon Sir William Howe, he might have been, what 
Lord Amherſt is, or have enjoyed ſome other poſt equally as lucrative : 
But this brave and perſecuted officer is ſenſible that Sir William 
Howe has given the moſt diſtinguiſhed proofs of military experience, gal- 
lantry and conduct. To theſe and to his general worth, and humanity, 
the officers of his army have borne the fulleſt and moſt public evidence. 
It is needleſs to aſſert, that the honour, principles, and elevated ideas 
of General Burgoyne, would always incline him to ſpurn at fo infamous 
and horrid a proceeding as that of attempting to vilify the icreproachable 
heroiſm of a fellow ſoldier. In ſpite of unexampled accuſation and 
abuſe. In ſpite of glaring inſult, intolerable to a mind leſs conſcious 
of integrity than his own, his character which ſhines brighter when ſe- 
parated from the profeſſional advantages that were barbarouſly torn from 
him, lies far beyond the reach of either the baffled malice of the miniſ- 
ter, or the hired calumny, of the refugees. 
Our naval power in America, has never been, in any part, what it 
ſhould have been; but uniformly inſufficient, from the commence- 
ment of the way, to the preſent hour. When D Eſtaing arrived on 
the American coaſt, it was a miracle, that the fleet, army and New 
York, were not all taken by him. Nothing but the univerial confi- 
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dence in Lord Howe's ſkill, bravery-and* general character, prevented 
ſo great a fatality. The judicious diſpoſition, which Lord Howe 
made of his little fleet, awed D'Eſtaing, and ſaved the Britiſh: power in 
America. If he had not formed that difpoſition, or had quitted it, he 
muſt inevitably. have loſt the whole; his force not being half that of 
the French Admiral. Yet it bas been Lord Sandwich's boaft, that 
England never had a better fleet, I-will aſk; where has it been em- 
ployed ? or where. is it to be found? Not in the Mediterranean, as the 
invaſion of Minorca ſhews.— Not in the Baltic; for there we muſt not 
fire a gun: it is now the Empreſs s naval manor and ſhe has forbidden the 
Engliſh (hooting there.“ Not in the wp aa which was for- 
Th N merly 


The Iaſtrument of our bumble acguieſcence is in theſe words. 
'Groncs R. An additional inſtruction to all ſhips of war and privateers, chat have 
or may have, letters of marque againſt the French King, the King of Spain, or the 


States General of the united Provinces, their vaſſals or ſubjects, or others inhabiting 
within any of their countries, territories or dominions, or againft. any- other enemies 


or rebellious ſubjects of the crown. of Great Britain. Given at our court at St, James's, 
the 20th day of April, 1781, in the 21ſt, year of our reign. 

. Whereas we have been deſitous to prevent interruption being given to | the trade and 
commerce of every ſtate in amity with us as far as was compatible with the neceſſiry 
operations of war*: and whereas-it will tend very much ' to that-purpoſe, that the trade 
and navigation of the Baltic ſhould remain-uninterrupted ; we have therefore been pleaſed 
to reſolye, that ſo long as the. trade of our ſubjects ſhall continue to be ſecured in thoſe 
ſeas, our ſhips of war, pr ivateers and.other weſſels.. ating under our commiſſion, ſhall be refs, 
trained from making, prize of, flopping, or detaining any ſhip, or veſſels within the Baltic: 
and we do hereby frrietly charge and enjoin the commanders of our ſhips of war, and thi com- 
manders of all hips and veſſels, having letters of marque or repriſal, that they do not, by vir +. 
tas of their commiſſions, or under colour thereof, flop . or. detain any ſhip or veſſel in the Baltic, 
for the purpoſe of making prize of the ſame, but that they ſufter all ſuch ſhips and veſſels 
as. they ſhall mect with. in thoſe ſeas to proceed i in Their reſpective voyages, without any 
interruption. . | 33 his. Majeſty's Command 
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merly our naval manor, for France, Spain, Holland and even America 
now daily and nightly poach in it, and the combined. fleets have fre- 
quently been maſters of it, during which times our game-keeper never 
preſumed to take their guns: a tacit acknowledgment that our mane- 
rial rights are no longer tenable by the law of arms. Not in the 
Weſt Indies, of which Granada, Tobago, St. Vincent s,. and Domi- 
nica, are melancholy proofs. Not in North America, . which the 
late engagement off the Cheſapeak, and the ſurrender of the ſouthern army 


unqueſtionably ſhew. The French conquer in the Welt. Indies during 


the ſummer, and in the hurricane, months, their ſhips go up to North. 
America,, where. they get ſupplied with freſh proviſions, and other. ar- 
ticles; and at the ſame time eonvoy a great trade to, and from, the. 
American continent. If our navy, is more reſpectable than ever, what 
juſtification can be given. for Admiral Darby's laſt cruiſe? Did not 
our naval miniſter know, that the Spaniſh flota was. at that time 
on the ſea, with an immenſe treaſure ? The combined fleet which 
we were not able to face, being returned into port many weeks before, 
why was not Admiral Darby ordered to go down, and endeavour to 
intercept the flota? He might have carried relief to Gibraltar at the ſame 
time. It may be now a queſtion, whether we can ſpare a fleet to relieve. 
Gibraltar ? ? Monſieur de Graſſe in all human probability is gone to the. 
Weſt Indies, or Jamaica: he will certainly not ſtay upon the American 
coaſt at this ſeaſon. and the object of his going there fully anſwered, A 
wiſe miniſter would not loſe a moment in ſendmg a fleet to the Weſt” 
Indies:-----I1f it is true, that we never had a better fleet, it is alſo true, 
that it never was employed to ſo little purpoſe. 


The only place in which we have been ſucceſsful againſt the French, 
has been in Aſia; and that was at the beginning of the war. But the 


firſt Lord of the Admiralty, who is ſo ready to take merit to himſelf 
upon every little occaſion, even upon the capture of a privater, &c. has 


no. 
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(4) 
no concern in it. All the miniſters are perfectly innocent of it. Chan- 
denagore and Pondicherry, were taken by the company's forces ; the 
firſt in conſequence of early information arriving in Bengal, of the de- 
livery of the French reſcript in London; which information miniſters 
did not ſend.” Thie örders for attacking Pondicherry, went from the court 
of directors, and are dated before the Belle Poule was taken, or any other 
hoffilities had been committed in Europe, between France and England. 
Matthe wos carried them over land. He was exactly a month in going 


from Suez to India. If Pondicherry had not been taken at the —— 


time it was; it could not have been taken aſterwards. s“ 


I know it has been ſaid by the friends of the miniſtry, alt Wars 
ſtanding this untoward complexion of things, and notwithſtanding we 
have been awed and. inſulted in the channel, the inhabitants of 
the capital, who ought to be the firſt alarmed upon every occafion, becauſe | 
they are the firſt informed, did not behold the enemies fleet in the channel 
in any tremendous light ; and even when the combined fleet was off Ply- 
mouth, they were indifferent, the diverſions and amuſements went on, 
and the people frequented them as uſual. The fa& is unqueſtionably 


_ true. But it is no proof that danger did not exiſt ; or, that the people 


did not ſee it; or, that they did not think the danger very great, The 
fact is as capable of a different conſtruction, as it is of that which the 
miniſter's friends have put upon it, It is as fait to fay, that the people 
ſeeing every day nothing bat A continuation and enereaſe of oppteſſive 

| taxes 


* In a week after the ſurrender, the rains ſet in; which would have made it "SY 
poſſible for the troops to have kept the field. This ſucceſs is to be aſcribed to a number of 
fortunate circumſtances. Firſt, the orders reaching India ia ſuch an extraordinarily ex- 
peditious manner. Next, the great activity of the new government of Madraſs ; (Col. 


Stuart, &c. being recalled) and the new men being extremely alert, to ſhew their aſſi- 


duity. Twelve thouſand men were in the field by the end of June, The French reſ- 


.cript was laid before the Houſe of Commons on the ſeventcenth of March, preceding. 
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taxes, a decreaſe every year of dominion and trade, are indifferent to any 


change Tae may think that none can be for the worſe: they have been 
ly promiſed. what has never been performed: they were pro- 


dep ern 
miſed a revenue from America to eaſe their burdens; but their own bur- 
dens have encreaſed, beyond all example in the ſame numbet of years, 
and America is loſt; together with the ineſtimable riches, and revenue 
of a flouriſhing trade. They have paid greater ſums for a navy, than 
ever were known before; and never had fo little benefit from it; the 
French alone are able to look it in the face. They were told, that their 
money was ſafer in the hands of governrnent. than in any other ſecu- 
rity ; yet the conſolidated ſtock, which is called the barometer of the 
funds, is fallen from go to 55. and land, from being above thirty, is 
every where below twenty years purchaſe. The miniſter is giving every 
year, eight and nine per cent, for money; which would be uſury in 
any other man. Can the manufacturer, merchant, or trader . borrow 
N at five per Cent. when the miniſter annually gives eight, and u 
| wards ? No man capable of reflection, can behold theſe things 
with indifference ; : and if the dread of civil commotion, or the effects 


of a riot, connived at, if not ſecretly approved by miniſters, prevent 
him ſhewing his diſapprobation publicly, they N inen his zeal 
againſt the common enemy. 


Ihe northern princes, who would have crept under their icicles at Lord 
Chatham's frown, or would fhrink to their caves, if Mr. Keppel's and 
Lord Howe's flags were flying on our fleets, have united in purpoſes and 


views, no matter how expreſſed, or pretended, which are hoſtile to our 3 


intereſts. Knowing that our reſources are not called out; that our mi- 
niſters have not the confidence of the people, and conſequently not 
the power to put forth the ſtrength of the nation; that the force em- 
ployed is miſdirected as to the object; and that our nayal miniſter has 
driven from the ſervice the beſt officers of the flect ; they venture out of 
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the Baltic, which we have complaiſantly yielded to their excluſive domi- © 
nion; and our enemies obtain, under neutral colours, the moſt eſſential 
and conſtant aſſiſtance, while theit ſubjects, under the fame privilege, and 
without riſk, carry on a free and lucratve trade, * 


The northern confederacy is like a new nation "OW in Eutbpe; a 
Phenix emerging out of the old commercial, enterpriſing ſpirit of Great 
Britain. Mr. Gibbon wilt perhaps call it, another union of Northern 
barbarians, formed to invade and ſubdue the effeminate refinements, of 
modern Romans. It is certainly a new epoch'in'the hiſtory of Europe; 
and demands all our addreſs, care and attention. The hemiſphere thic- 
kens wherever we turn our view. The original ſtateſman ;* the con- 
trouling eye of a reſponſible ſupreme miniſter, who will March for, and 
accept of, information and inſtruction in every channel; who, upon a 
hint, would ſend a Wood to explore; had prudence to compare, capacity 
to judge, and ſpirit to reſolve.—— He is wanted in every department. 
The loſs is felt more, and greater than ever. The King of Pruffia is 
indeed faid to be his own miniſter ; but the Britiſh cabinet, which affects 
to hold out an imitation of that monarch, is, in truth, a moſt offenſive 
and ridiculous burleſque of him. | 


The armed neutrality, as it is called, muſt be 8 by every 
friend to Great Britain as tending, eventually, to create, and in a ſhort 
time, may eſtabliſh, a rival to our navigation and flag. This is not a 
matter to fleep over, nor to be publicly diſcuſſed. Your former di/cour/e 
on the neutral nations. will be of no uſe upon this occafion. Another 
kind of diſcourſe, and another ſyſtem of policy, ſhould . inſtantly | be 
| adopted. Bout 221 the. . of future miſcond ct, from the 


. known 

This was one of Lord Chatham's expreſſions in the Houſe of Lords, when he re- 

Ws the ſecret influence, He ſaid, there was no originat miniſter ; no miniſter in 
whom meaſures could be aſcertained to ariginate, &c. 
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known miſchieſs of paſt miſconduct, I think no veracity will be hazarded 
in ſaying, that the preſent miniſters are as unequal to any taſk of nego- 
tiation, as they have ſhewn themſelves uncqual to every operation of 
war ; and therefore that avy meaſure, however excellent in the deſign, 
would, by them, be marr'd'in the execution. 


The Northern nations have been united by our temetity : they have 
been led, by the ignorant hauteur of our miniſters, to conſider us, in 


their cabinets, as their common enemy. The wicked ſpirit of domina- 
tion, which we began to exerciſe near home, in ſupport of that other 
wicked ſpirit, which had ſuggeſted the American war, has cemented an 


union amongſt thoſe nations againſt us, who never were friends before. 


Fee to what length your American madneſs extends ! Thoſe pow- 


ers would never have been united, but to check the impotent inſolence 


of your falſe pride, and falſe policy which have made every prince in 


Europe your enemy, without making any one man your friend. 


The effect which this northern confederacy muſt have upon the terms 
of peace, whenever they come to be agitated, will probably be of the 


utmaſt importance. If Ruſſia aſſumes the character of mediatrix, to 


which it has been publicly ſaid, ſhe has been humiliated by our court; 1 
will the not ſecure ſomething important for herſelf? will not Sweden 
and Denmark, add their weight to the demands of America? Bergen is 


the moſt convenient port in the north ſea, for the American trade. Ame: 
rica will there get 'ſail duck, canvas, oſnabrugs, hemp and maſls; and 
the northern nations will get her tobacco, indigo, &c. &c. Is it proba- 


ble, that the King of Denmark will neglect making ule of this advantage? 
or that America, who has taſted. it, will forget it? or that Sweden will 


ky ſee her advantage alſo, in ſtrengthening the American claim to an 
open trade ? The more Powers our inſanity provokes upon this 


N the ſtronger we fix the ſeal to the Independence of America, 
| | Charters, | 
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Charleſtown was taken in May, 1780. From that time to the preſent, 
our. operations in America, have been principally directed to the ſouthern 
colonies, Lord Cornwallis has marched almoſt through South and 
North Carolina, and notwithſtanding be defeated the American arms 
in repeated actions, the vanquiſhed ſeemed to gain ſtrength by their de- 
feats; for after every victory he had gained, the Americans collected, 
and were more numerous than before. After two fighting campaigns in 
the ſouthern colonies, we have gained Charleſtown and loſt Florida ; we 
have exchanged a province for a town, And Lord Cornwallis, after 
being obliged to abandon his conqueſts, proceeded, by ſea, to Virginia; 
where he has been obliged to ſurrender. With all the ſtriking peculi- 
arities of his fate, he has not, like General Burgoyne, been limited to 
a particular path, or directed to a ſingle object. He has been at liberty 
to act in what, manner, and to go to what place, he pleaſed. Without 
any of thoſe reſtraints, however, which deſtined General Burgoyne to de- 
feat, his lordſhip's danger certainly appears to have been not leſs. 


The ſucceſſes of General Burgoyne in the north, and of Lord Cornwallis 
in the ſouth, are not diſſimilar; they equally encreaſed the ardour, and 
number, of their enemies: and they ſerve to ſhe w, as inconteſtibly as 
* ſtrongeſt evidence can ſhew, the impoſſibility of our conquering America. 
What man can read your plan of naval operations for the year 1782 
** the utmoſt contempt of the judgment that framed it and the 
ſatne abhorrence = U oy that publiſhed it.“ If the enemy is not 


Pre- 


In the London Chronicle of Tueſday November 20th, 1781, printed by William 


Strahan, Eſqr. member of parliament, and Ann to the (rev $ nn v8 hog is 
the following notification. ; 
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4 For the American ſtation the Admirals Digby and Hood, with 14 or 15 ſail of the 
line, and three fifties, beſides frigates, floops, ſchooners, and cutters. This force to 
be encreaſed or decreaſed as circumſtances may require. 


At 
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prepared, will he not prepare, to counteract it, in every part? Can Admiral 
Graves, or Sir George Rodney, be in the Weſt Indies time enough, to 
prevent any attack that may be inteuded on Jamaica? will not anovncing 
to the world, the deſign of ſending thoſe officers thither, urge and ſtimu- 


Tate the enemy, to ſeize the preſent opportunity, to attack ſome of our 
lands, before the reinforcements arrive ?----- And will not the French and 


Dutch ſend advices to their ſettlements in the Eaſt Indies, of the force 


ew are preparing to ſend there? In poſſeſſion, as they are, of all the 
inſtructions, which the miniſters ſent to the Eaſt Indies, can it be a doubt, 
that they are not prepared to oppoſe, and fruſtrate our deſigus chere? Has 
not every word of thoſe inſtructions been printed in the Mauritius gazette, 


very lately? By what Fatality, or rather by what mtrigue (for I ſuſpect 
the laſt) did the enemy get poſſeſsion of thoſe valuable papers? 


It has been a misfortune to this country, that many well-meaning 
gentlemen, did not, when the war commenced, underſtand the true con- 
nexion between America and Great Britain, They adopted certain notions 
of power; which, with reſpect to America, would have been found as 
impolitic in the execution, as they have been imptacticable i in the attain- 


M ment. 


At the Leward Iſlands— Sir George Rodney and Admiral Drake, with 26 fail of the 
line, 16 of which are to be freſh ſhips ſrom England, all copper-bottomed, beſides a 
proportionate number of frigates, fire-ſhips, bombs, &c. 

On the Jamaica ſtation Admiral Graves, who is to go thither from America with 
fix ſhips of the line, immediately after the expected action with the French, to ſucceed 
Admiral Rowley (who now commands there ſince Sir Peter Parker came away), who 
comes home next ſpring. His ſquadron to be encreaſed to eight ſail of the line. 

In the Eaſt Indies—Sir Richard Bickerton is to have 12 ſail of the line, fix of which 
he takes out with him, freſh ſhips, all coppered, from England, beſides two fifties and 
four frigates.” 


On theſe four ſtations the number of ſhips of the line will be 61 ſail, 
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ment. Trade alone was our proper connexion; and ſo long as tlie 
Americans went on with agriculture, and we with manufactures, both 
countries were flouriſhing :- and never was any connexion, between na- 
tions, ſo happily, and by nature ſo mutually formed, for. each others be- 
nefit. While we ſent them ploughſhires, protected their trade, and let 
alone their internal police, they were our friends. We went on in ma- 
nufacturing, and they in cultivating. A dear bought experience has 
ſhewn us, the miſchiefs which an interruption of that happineſs has oc- 
caſioned, The arguments of thoſe noblemen and gentlemen, who depri-- 
cated the vengeance of miniſters, and ſolicited the confideration of every 
meaſure, to avoid that of war, reflect a luſtre, upon. their characters, and 
infpire a confidence in their judgments, which time will not tarniſſi, or 
eraſe, If a tax of three pence per pound upon tea, was a matter worth 
refilling, 'and America could be brought to unite againſt that paltry ſum, 
is it not more probable, that the greater ſum intended to have been levied 
by the ſtamp act, would have created the like reſiſtance? There was 
wiſdom in foreſeeing the danger, and there was virtue in preventing it. 
If the policy which dictated the repeal of the ſtamp act, had been con- 
tinued, Great Britain and America would, at this day, have been a moſt: 
happy, united and flouriſhing people. By adhering to that policy in 
one caſe, and by tejecting it in another, which was exactly fimilar, we 
have given it a FAIR TRIAL ; and may pronounce,j what woeful expe- 
rience will not now ſuffer to be called adulation, that the ſupporters of 
that policy were the trueſt friends to Great Britain; to that union and 
reciprocity of intereſts, which gave dignity. to our ſovereign in the eyes 
of all the princes in Europe; and magnanimity to our councils, by a- 
thorough knowledge of the commercial n from which our: 
ſtrength and reſources flowed, | | 
_T will quit this difagreeable and melancholy ſubject, with moſt earneſtly- 
entreating you, as chairman, maſter, head, or principal, of the Efficient 
1 | Council, 
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' Council, not to make another campaign in America. Abandon the 
American War.——— Say nothing more about it; but withdraw the 
troops, and employ them - elſewhere. Make no peace with America 


only. Leave all diſcufsion with America to the period of a general peace, 


The ſeparate attempt would be degrading; and would be paying to 
America a greater compliment than you intend. Follow Lord Chat- 
ham's-plan ; you cannot follow a better. The Houſe of Bourbon was 


always his object. We are already engaged in a triple war in Europe; 


and know not how ſoon it may be encreaſed. To combat the Houſe 


of Bourbon as we ought, would employ all the ſtrength, riches and 


reſources of the nation, If the houſe of Bourboa is not effentially weakened, 


no peace can be made that is not er, diſadvantageous and 


inſecure. 
The ſervice W it in your power to render your countty, by 
changing the preſent plan of action, may be very well ſtiled ineſtimable. 


A curſory revie of meaſures, during only the laſt ſix years, is amply 


ſufficient to convince any gentleman, of the neceſſity of a total alteration 


in them. I will hope, that your candour will not allow you to defend 


them. If we reaſon upon the probability of the future, from the know - 


ledge we have of the paſt, which is always a fair preſumption, the ne- 


ceſſity of changing the ſyſtem, and principle, at preſent ſo prevalent in 


his Majeſty's councils, will be manifeſt to any underſtanding. Idiotiſm 
itſelf could not have produced ſuch a ſeries of misfortunes. I will not 
enumerate them ; nor point out where, I think, owing to either the in- 


attention, or incapacity of miniſters, we are expoſed to more misfortunes, 


But as a friend to my country, I wiſh to ſee the authors of her calami- 
ties removed, and an almoſt total change made in the meaſures of go- 


vernment. Lord North is called the oſtenſible miniſter, and you, Sir, 
the real one. 


The ſame wicked ſpirit of domination, which has loſt America, hath 


alfo provoked, and excited the Aſiatic princes to enter into a league againſt 
| | e 
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us. While Hyder Ally alone, has taught them, that our troops are not in- 


vincible. We are now going to carry on a continental war chere. s it 


to make our e a Nabob, that the elector of Hanover's troops are 
tranſporting to Aſia ? or, are they intended, to add to his dominions, the 


empire of the Eaſt, becauſe his miniſters have loſt that of the Weſt ?— * 
Notwithſtanding ſo many deſerving naval officers are unemployed, whom 
the breath of ſlander never touched, yet captain Sir Richard Bickerton, 
junior to all of them, is to have the command. This officer cannot be 
injured by ſaying, there are many more proper for it; —— but as the 
official miniſters are the dependents of the efficient council, ſo the officers, 


they employ, muſt be the dependents of the official miniſters. Since 


America has become independent, they are aſraid of every thing, that is 
ſuppoſed to bear the moſt diſtant analogy to it. It would be prudent, 
however, before you precipitate the nation into a continental war in Aſia 
—— co reflect a little to look round for advice. A continental war 
in Aſia may prove as fatal to our ſettlements there, as the continental war 
in America has been. I am no party man in oriental politics. Great 
advantages, under wiſe regulations, may be derived from the Eaſt, I 
remember Lord Chatham: called it, the riſing ſun of the Britiſh empire. 
But I believe he would never have thought of ſending a body of Hano- 
verians thither. A new ſyſtem is wanted for that country; the preſent | 
is impolitic.and ruinous. There are men, now in England, who ought 

to be confulted upon that meaſure. Mr. Francis, claims the earlieſt at- 


' tention ; not more for his clear, quick and intelligent conception; his 


general and indiſputable knowledge of all the preſent circumſtances of 
the Eaſt; than for his penetration and good ſenſe, upon all occaſions : 
and next to him, is, the author of the Origin and Authentic Narrative 
of the Marratta, and Robilla wars. Lord Chatham ſearched for; and 
obtained, from gentlemen of their upright fairneſs and candour, thoſe 
pure fountains of truth, from whence ſtreamed the ſucceſs of his meaſures. 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe perſons who have thought that the war with America 
was a right meaſure, muſt admit, that the Miniſters have ſhewn a 
total want of capacity in the manner they have carried it on- 
If the plan was right at Boſton, it was wrong to go to New- 
York. Every ſucceeding year has been made to contend and 
condemn the preceding. The concluſion from which is, that 
the Miniſters are not capable of conducting a war; that they are in- 
competent to the taſk; but their ready and implicit acquieſcence in 
all the impolitic meaſures and extravagant projects of the Efficient 
Council ſecures: their continuance in office, If the Efficient Council 
could have- accompliſhed a change of men,* and at the ſame time 
have preſerved their own exiſtence and power, a change of Miniſters- 
would have taken place ſome time ago. Nor have there been. 
wanting ſeveral attempts, with the Principal Characters in oppoſi- 
tion, and ſome very lately, to effect this purpoſe; but, however ſpe- 
cious the arguments made uſe of, and however tempting the allurements 
held out, nor however flandered with a craving for places; yet, no 
arguments could perſuade, no allurements ſeduce, no {landers provoke, 
the friends of their country to deſert that duty, they have uniformly - 
held facred to their fellow ſubjects. However honourable every honeſt 
mind mult think it to ſerve his country, as ſoon could Mr. Keppel or 
Lord Howe truſt themſelves under Lord Sandwich, as the Marquis of 
Rackingham or the Earl of Shelburne under the Efficient Council. 


When we behold the Duke of Richmond, ſo highly honoured by, 
and ſo well deſerving the confidence of his country, 

The Dake of Grafton, who felt the weight of that ſecret influ- 
ence in- precipitating the nation into a civil war, which it was his 


moſt anxious wiſh to prevent, 


N | The 


* The Look Advocate of Scotland knows his own affair with. the Right Honourable - 
Welbore Ellis. 
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The Marquis of Rockingham, to whoſe merits and ſervices in 
the public cauſe, all words would be but a faint tribute of acknow-. 
ledgement and gratitude, , 

The Earl of Shelburne, (the diſciple of Lord Chatham) fitted by 


nature, by habit, and experience, for the government of an empire, 


Lord Camden, 


— — When he ſpeaks, 

The air, a charter'd libertine, is ſtill, 

And the mute wonder lurketh in men's ears, 
And ſteals his ſweet, and honied ſentences |! 


Together with many more ; and a long train of illuſtrious Commoners, 
not inferior to them in ability, and zeal for their country ; whoſe high 
characters and talents have gained them the applauſe and veneration of 
all good men,—Can it 95 a matter of ſurprize to any Engliſhman, tha 
the nation is diſſatisfied at their not being in the public ſervice ? The 
nation has a claim to the abilities of ſuch men ; they are, if I may be 

allowed the expreflion, a fort of public property ; but how greatly 
muſt our diſſatisfaction encreaſe, and our indignation be excited, if 
we contraſt them with the oſtenſible miniſters, ſuch as, Lord 
North, Lord Sandwich, Lord Stormont, Lord Hillſborough, Lord 
George Germain, &c. in whoſe hands the empire is crumbling 


to atoms, is diſhonoured at home, diſmembered abroad, and in- 


ſulted every where ? | 
Lord Bacon ſays, “ It is in vain for Princes to take counſel 
* concerning matters, if they take no counſel concerning perſons ; 


for all matters are as dead images, and the life of the execution of 


*c affairs reſteth in the advice of good perſons. Neither is it enough 
to conſult concerning perſons ſecundum genera, as an idea of ma- 
| «© thematical 


* Tn his Eſſay of Counſel, 
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<© thematical deſcription, what the kind and character of the per- 
* ſon ſhould be; for the greateſt errors are committed, and the 
** moſt judgment is ſhewn in the choice of individuals.” 

I will now take my leave of you, Sir, with a ſhort admonition 
and recommendation. We have ſeen in, theſe pages proofs ſuffici- 
ent, of the unconſtitutional authority of, and the miſchiefs occa- 
fioned by, the efficient council; and of the ſervile acquieſcence, and 
total incapacity of the official miniſters. An increaſe of our misfor- 
tunes, muſt in a ſhort period prove fatal to both. The community 

cannot bear oppreſſion and diſaſter, with a ſurrounding proſpect of de- 
| ſpair, while the ſame men govern, without calling for the authors of 
their calamities. Seize, therefore, the opportunity, which the preſent 
hour of ſuſpence affords, to aboliſh the firſt, and diſmiſs the ſecond. 
When theſe men are no longer in fight, hope may ariſe: from other 
hands we may expect different meaſures ; and the public ſtrength will 
gain new vigour, by a reſtoration of loſt confidence. Upon an 

appointment of able men to the great departments in the State, there 
would inſtantly blaze a new ſpirit to retrieve the honour of this 
country. That cloud of indifference and deſpondency, with which it 
as at preſent overcaſt, would inſtantly diſappear. Confidence in the 
- miniſters, would enſure ſucceſs to the exertions of the people. 


I am, SIR, 


Your moſt bumble ſervant, 


Nov. 26, 1781. Ip An Independent Whig. 
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